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as his efforts may be regarded, we deem it a 


It frequently happens that the ambitious | duty to exhibit, in a few words, his claim to 
in their bold career, acquire a notoriety | the notice of the world, as a friend to the 


nearly allied to fame; while genuine and 
modest worth is forgotten or disregarded, or, 
perhaps, eclipsed by the brilliancy of its own 
exploits. Military ambition, wading through 
oceans of blood to attain its ends, as it in- 
vokes the admiration, often secures the ap- 
plause of mankind. The narrative of its 
progress is perused with intense and growing 
interest, excited by the imposing grandeur, 
and, perhaps, the hideous desolation of its 
march. 

While thus the achievements of a ruthless 
victor form the subject of a ponderous folio, 
and elicit many a glowing panegyric—the 
tale of the philanthropic hero, whose silent 
adventures presenting few incidents to dazzle, 
and none to dismay, are told in still fewer 
neglected pages, may be known but to a small 
number of his contemporaries. This is espe- 
cially true of Elisha Tyson, whose history, 
though furnishing something to embalm his 
memory, and dignify human nature, is 
scarcely known beyond the circle in which 
he méved, except to those who have been the 
objects of his benevolence. He labored for 
the cause of human freedom—for the ad- 
vancement of human happiness ; uninfluenced 
by the hope of fame—solicitous only for in- 
dividual and public good. Anxious as he 
seemed to escape commendation, and humble 


rights of man and a benefactor of the human 
race. 

He was born in Montgomery county, Pa., 
about the year 1749, whither his ancestors 
had removed at the same time with Willian 
Penn, to escape the persecution which threat- 
ened them inGermany. Even at the period 
of his birth, the sensibility which since has 
distinguished Pennsylvania on the subject of 
slavery, was keenly felt ; and it is most pro- 
bable, that the sentiments by which he was 
actuated on his removal to Baltimore, were 
imbibed in his native State, and only con- 
firmed as occasions afterwards presented for 
their exercise, or opportunities occurred for 
their reduction into practice. Enviable the 
State which produced, and happy that which 
enjoyed such a member ; but truly fortunate 
they whose rights found such a champion! 

In the present state of popular feeling, it 
requires not only an ordinary sensibility to suf- 
fering, but a frigid regard for the rights of the 
slave, to induce an espousal of his cause. As 
the feelings of a community second the efforts 
of the advocate, he incurs no hazard—he is 
supposed to violate no right of property—to 
invade no sanctuary of justice. The thing 
itself, it is true, remains immutably the same 
—but the vision of the people is altered ; that 
which was once viewed with apathy, is now 
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beheld with revulsion. But at the period 
when the subject of our sketch removed to 
Baltimore, slavery in all its shocking forms, 
not only flsurished, but was nurtured by the 
kind hand of the Maryland legislature; the 
public sympathy had not been aroused; nei- 
ther the dictates of unerring nature nor true 
logic had been listened to; slavery was re- 
garded as a trade, and its continuance a mat- 
ter of commercial policy. Men of the best 
hearts, wisest heads, and greatest influence in 
the State, protected it as a source of legiti- 
mate property, and deemed its existence a 
political good; and he who dared: to touch 
that sacred subject, was not only called inter- 
meddling and officious, but, perhaps, forfeited 
his claims to good citizenship, and endangered 
his personal safety. With these fearful con- 
sequences arrayed in perspective before the 
view of Elisha Tyson, he did not hesitate to 
az the dictates of duty and compassion. 

hough every energy of his mind was em- 
ployed to effect the entire abolition of slavery, 
yet, as he knew that to be hopeless during his 
own life, he devoted a large portion of it to 
the rescue of such as were illegally detained 
in bondage. Whenever, in his inquiries, he 
perceived the absence of a link in the chain 
of title toa slave, he filed a petition for the 
trial of the right, regardless of the vitupera- 
tion and abuse, which, on these occasions, 
always flowed in plentiful streams from a 
thousand sources. But the respect which he 
entertained for the legal institutions of Mary- 
land, never permitted him to attempt the 
manumission of a slave, but through the in- 
strumentality of a court of justice. Difficul- 
ties in the legal right, frequently arose from 
a variety of causes; these he submitted, in 
every instance, to the judicial authority. In- 
dian origin—a free maternal ancestor, or the 
importation of progenitors from a foreign 
country, as they broke the fetters of bondage, 
were the objects of his inquiries. The prose- 
cutions which he brought about were singu- 
larly successful, very few being able to with- 
stand the scrutiny of a legal investigation. 
He took his measures with great caution, 
and never filed a petition till his own mind, at 
least, was free from doubt, as to the right of 
the slave to liberty. He is said, in the course 
of his life, to have been instrumental in lib- 
erating 2,000 slaves—a number, which, if 
left to themselves, would soon spring up into 
a powerful nation ! 

When he obtained a triumph, the conduct 
of the master and the slave was of course 
very different. Curses on the law, its minis- 
ters, but above all, on the head of the disin- 
terested mediator, often polluted the lips of 
the former; while big tears and expressive 


silence, indicated the sentiments, too impas-|of the danger, and believing an attempt at 
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sioned for utterance, of the latter. It was 
remarked that he endeavored equally to 
avoid the witnessing of both: satisfied with 
the performance of a sacred duty, he turned 
away from the bending knee and half articu- 
lated blessings of the slave, while his soul 
appeared invulnerable to the maledictions of 
the master. Superior to fear himself, the 
terror of his name, and the firmness of his 
character, paralyzed the slavedealer. In- 
stances of his courage are related, which may 
be read almost with incredulity. On one 
occasion, learning that a negro entitled to 
liberty was confined on board of a ship, lying 


| at anchor about a mile from Baltimore, just 


about to sail for New-Orleans, he procured 
two officers and approached the vessel. When 
within hearing, he said to the dealer, “I un- 
derstand that a colored person in thy posses- 
sion is entitled to his freedom.” Upon the 
trader’s denial of the allegation, Tyson read 
some documents which described the negro’s 
person and evidenced his manumission ; but 
just at that instant, a breeze induced the cap- 
tain to order the hoisting of the sails to put 
to sea. Sensible of the importance of prompt 
exertion, our philanthropist declared his in- 
tention to board, desiring the constables to 
follow him; when the dealer, unsheathing 
his dagger, swore “that the first man that 
dared set foot upon that ship, was a dead 
man.” Without consulting the cold dictates 
of prudence in defying the drawn steel of a 
ferocious villain, Elisha Tyson leaped on 
board, crying out, “ Then I will be that man!” 
The ruffiian retreated in dismay, suffering his 
victim to be dragged from the hold where he 
was secured, without resistance, and without 
a murmur. The trader was invited to con- 
test his right to the negro in a court of jus- 
tice, to which, he was informed, the case 
would be submitted ; but aware of the worth- 
lessness of his claim, or being obliged to 
depart, no opposition was made, and the man 
was restored to freedom. 

It was customary, at the period when the 
subject of our sketch commenced his career, 
to crowd together such wretches as were in- 
tended for exportation, in hideous dungeons, 
rendered more frightful by the facilities 
which they afforded for every species of tor- 
ture. These receptacles of degraded and 
injured humanity, were numerous within the 
precincts of Baltimore; but by his efforts 
they diminished in number to two or three. 
In one of these, he ascertained that several 
free negroes who had been kidnapped, and 
destined for Georgia, were confined. Infor- 
mation was only the forerunner of pursuit. 
Determining to liberate them, he solicited 
some friends to attend him; but they, aware 
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their rescue utterly hopeless, not only refused 
their assistance, but advised the relinquish- 
ment of so hazardous an enterprise Having 
spent a great part of the night in vain efforts 
for aid, he set out alone at an advanced hour 
to beard the tiger in his lair. Oaths, impre- 
cations, and loud convulsive laughter, an- 
nounced to him on his arrival, the assemblage 
of several negro traders—those bloodhounds 
of the human species—in gay carousal. He 
entered without hesitation, announcing thus 
the object of his visit: “I understand that 
there are persons in this place entitled to 
their freedom.” “You have been wrongly 
informed,” replied the leader, “and besides, 
what business is it of yours?” Whether I 
have been wrongly informed,” calmly rejoined 
the unwelcome visitor, “can be soon made to 
appear; and I hold it my business, as it is 
the business of every good man in the com- 
munity, to see that all doubts of this kind 
are settled ;” at the same time approaching 
the door of the dungeon. ‘“ You shall ad- 
vance no further,” thundered the leader, 
placing himself in a hostile attitude and 
uttering a tremendous oath. By an effort of 
strength, perhaps providentially conferred, 
our hero broke through the arms of his op- 
poser and hastened to the dungeon. At the 
door stood a fierce sentinel, a Cerberus with 
a cocked pistol instead of jaws, which pre- 
senting to the breast of Tyson, he swore he 
would shoot unless he desisted. 
thee dare!” answered his collected adversary 
in an elevated tone, “but thee dare not! 
coward as thou art—for well does thee know 
that the gallows will be thy portion!” The 


menacing pistol fell harmless at the side of 


the miscreant, and Tyson, seizing the light 
which he held in his left hand, entered the 
dungeon without further molestation. There 
he beheld several miserable victims of cruelty, 
one of whom was gagged. Upon inquiry, he 
was informed that a mother and two boys 
among them were free—that they had been 
decoyed away, and placed there with a view 
to perpetual slavery in Georgia. Assuring 
them of succor, he went in pursuit of two 
constables, who, upon the execution of a bond 
of indemnity, rendered their assistance. The 
finale was, that the mother and boys were 
declared free—one of the traders was con- 
victed of their kidnapping and sentenced to 
the penitentiary. Thus did this benevolent 
man seek out and relieve objects of distress 
and injustice, and reckless of personal jeop- 
ardy, drag the offenders to punishment. Nu- 
merous instances similar to those we have 
given might be related, in which he displayed 
striking presence of mind, and undaunted 
courage; and instances of such imminent 
hazard as could not have been harmless, but 
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by the immediate guardianship of heaven. 
When the trials came on which he had him- 
self elicited, he remained firm, collected with- 
in himself, and applied his whole mind to the 
examination of witnesses, in the management 
of whom he exhibited great address. The 
fact is, such was the opinion abroad of his 
penetration, that in despair of eluding his 
scrutiny, false witnesses were frequently dis- 
disarmed, and surrendered at discretion. 

But his efforts to procure the liberation of 
those illegally deprived of their freedom, con- 


stituted but a small branch of his labors in 


the cause of slavery. He wrote and procured 
to be written, articles for the press, to en- 
lighten the public mind, and render it alive 
to this revolting subject. By this and simi- 
lar means, he was instrumental in modifying 


some of the laws in reference to it, and, it is 


hoped, paved the way for the extinction of so 
unnatural a relation as master and slave. At 
the time of the discussion of the celebrated 
Missouri question, so interesting to the friends 
of freedom, he had an advertisement inserted 
in the newspapers, inviting the citizens of 
Baltimore to meet, for the purpose of con- 


sidering the propriety of petitioning Congress 


against the claims of that State. Much fer- 
ment was excited, and warm discussion the 
consequence; but the debate resulted in or- 
dering a memorial to be presented for signa- 
tures to the citizens of Baltimore. In less 
than a week, more than 2,000 names were 
subscribed to the memorial, and it is thought 
that so large and respectable an assemblage 
of names from a‘slave-holding State, contri- 
buted in no small degree to the rejection of 
the claims of Missouri. It is true, it was 
not permanently beneficial, since the claims 
were finally admitted by means of a com- 
promise. 

The benevolence of this philanthropist, ever 
active, and equally indefatigable and exten- 
sive, at the advanced age of sixty years, in- 
duced him to offer his services to the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, in a mission to the In- 
dians north and west of the river Ohio, A 
Friend, of Baltimore, by the name of James 
Gillingham, accompanied him in this perilous 
and fatiguing journey; after encountering 
numerous privations, and escaping the dan- 
gers of a wild and inhospitable forest, they 
found themselves surrounded by its fierce 
and untutored inhabitants. 

The Indians were somewhat estranged— 
their confidence was impaired—and suspicions 
were engendered; it was necessary to alter 
this state of things, before they attended to 
the object of their mission. At their numer- 
ous conferences with the Indians, Elisha 
Tyson mostly addressed them, in terms which 
at length convinced them of the sincerity of 
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their visitors’ professions, and the wisdom of| of the wheel of a lottery on one of the most 


their counsel. Having impressed them, by 
many forcible appeals, with the importance 
of abstaining from intemperance, and the 
superiority of civilized to savage lifa, these 
benevolent men retraced their steps to their 
own firesides and friends, in the possession of 
that joy of heart which accompanies virtuous 
actions. 

But the subject of our sketch did not aban- 
don himself to inertness on his return. His 
zeal for his favorite subject appeared to in- 
crease ; and as old age continued to advance, 
his enthusiasm for the rights of his species, 
seemed to glow with a more intense and 
youthful fervor. He brought about the estab- 
lishment of societies to promote the abolition 
of slavery, and the protection of slayes; and 
though either from accident, interest or apa- 
thy, one was suffered to dissolve in quick suc- 
cession after another, yet, no way discouraged, 
he projected new designs, and exhibited them 
to the public in new aspects. Thus, in ex- 
postulating and acting, in suggesting to others 
and setting an example himself, he lived but 
for suffering humanity, and died in the pleas- 
ing consciousness of reaping the rich reward 
of a well-spent life. He expired on the 16th 
of February, 1824, at the advanced age of 
75—when Baltimore .presented a scene of 
general mourning. The corpse was placed 
in the hall of his spacious mansion, to gratify 
such as he had blessed during his lifetime— 
and it is related, that during two days the 
house was crowded without intermission—and 
many a tearful eye expressed the gratitude, 
or evinced the sorrow of its possessor. Ten 
thousand persons of color walked at his 
funeral, which, attended as it was by every 
description of persons, was almost incredibly 
large. Societies still exist, both in this city 
and Baltimore, composed of the most respect- 
able portions of the black population of the 
two places, who, among other marks of their 
attachment, walk in procession on his anni- 
versaries. But it was not the gratitude of 
him whom he assisted, nor the voice of honor, 
which attracted the love, or impelled on its 
course this illustrious philanthropist —it was 
not the eclat of the present, nor the fleeting 
promises of future fame; but an innate be- 
nevolence, a sacred sensibility, and instinctive 
and inextinguishable regard for pure justice 


and the rights of man.—From an old copy of | 


the Friend. 

Amona the evidences of the advance of 
civilization and public morals during the 
past half century, one of the most signal is 


the change of opinion and practice in regard | 


to lotteries. An early recollection of the 
writer of this article is of the public turning 


frequented streets of Philadelphia. Long 
after that time offices for the sale of lottery 
tickets were numerous in this and other 
cities. Philanthropic enterprises and institu- 
tions, even church buildings received large 
aid from the profits of lotteries. Now, it has 
been forbidden to the postmasters of the 
United States to distribute lottery circulars 
through the mails; and the present Post- 
master-General appears to be determined to 
enforce this regulation. es 

Not in boasting, but with thankfulness, it 
may be remembered that the Society of 
Friends was early in promoting this reform. 
It was, we believe, the first religious body to 
prohibit all use of lotteries to its members.— 
Selected. 


eebilisiabiaiiiade 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AND THEIR MEETING HOUSES—II. 


To make our way leisurely to a railroad 
station under the impression we have ample 
time, and be told the train we should have 
taken passage on, left an hour before, is not a 
very pleasant experience, but it was ours, 
nevertheless, on the morning of the 24th, 
when we asked for tickets to Westbury, Long 
Island, to attend the Quarterly Meeting. 

There was no help for it, the next train for 
that day would leave late in the afternoon, 
and we had six hours on our hands. 

The best thing to be done was to take the 
cars just about starting for Flushing, possibly 
a chance for Westbury might meet us there, 
at any rate we had the old Friends’ Meeting- 
house and the “ Nurseries” in prospect. The 
ride was charming, the day being bright and 
pleasant, and truly enjoyable. 

Flushing is an old town, but near enough 
New York to feel the hand of improvement. 
The main street is a broad avenue having a 
central plot well shaded with linden, maple, 
aud other trees, and provided with seats. At 
one end a fine fountain, of symbolic design, 
furnishes a large circular basin with a con- 
stant supply of water, in which multitudes of 
gold and silver fish make themselves at home. 
Fine, well-kept roadways border this “ village 
green,” and leave its walks to the pedestrian, 
who finds a delightful retreat from the mid- 
day sun, under its leafy shelter. The side- 
walks are paved with flag-stones. 

Following this avenue we come upon the 
neat enclosure that surrounds the quaint, old, 
but well-kept meeting-house where the—I 
will not say “rude,” but gentle “ forefathers 
of the hamlet sleep.” 

This is one of the oldest meeting-houses of 
the Society of Friends. It is built in the 
early New England style—square, with a 
roof that slopes from all sides to a central 
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point, and is covered with shingles, as are all 
the houses erected by the first settlers. We 
read the date, 1695, and suggest another bi- 
centennial twelve years hence. It would meet 


the uprising wish of our hearts, to enter its | 


lowly portals, but the lock is turned, and 
we pass on a little beyond, where a com- 
paratively new structure, further from the 
street, accommodates the other branch of the 
Society. 

In the garden of a florist opposite, the last 
half hour of our stay in this historic centre 
passes swiftly by, and we return to the station 
just in time to put ourselves on board a train 
bound for Great Neck. It is filled with a 





motley crowd of the sable-hued residents of 
the Island, off for a pic-nic upon the banks 
of one of the numerous bays or inlets that 
fringe the shore-line of the Sound. We pass 
near enough to see the shipping and get an 
occasional glimpse of the steamers that ply 
to and fro, connecting the towns and cities 
on the New England side with the great com- 
mercial metropolis of the nation. 

It is only about a half hours’ ride to Great 
Neck. We find vehicles to take us two miles, 
to the residence of an aged Friend who has 
passed his ninety-three years in the same 
locality. We-engage our drivers to convey 
us to Westbury, and while they feed their 
horses we partake of a plentiful dinner to 
which our friends were just sitting down, with 
no thought of the raid that five hungry men 
and women were about to make upon their 
larder. 

It was worth all the disappointment of the 
morning to be dropped down amid so much 
hospitality and the beautiful surroundings of 
a home ‘that under its roof-tree shelters the 
eighth generation, and to take the hands in 
ours, that by three-quarters of a century of 
diligence and industry had made his inherit- 
ance such a paradise of earthly good. 

Enfeebled in body from the effects of an 
attack of pneumonia a year or more ago, and 
unable to take his rides of supervision over 
the large and fertile fields as formerly, the 
mind of the master is still clear, and he is 
kept well posted in all that is going on about 
him, directing the movements of his work- 
meu, as wisely from his arm-chair as when he 
was able to lead them to the field in person. 
We see the words of the wise man exempli- 
fied, “The hand of the diligent maketh 
rich,” and where the riches are used wisely, 
and their getting has not been at the expense 
of the better and higher life, has not cut the 
man off from sympathy and helpful interest 
in the struggling efforts of the less successful, 
where there has been a recognition of mutual 
dependence upon the one abiding Power, to 
whom rich and poor, alike, must bow, the 


rich man becomes a centre of influence in his 
neighborhood, and the blessings that are his, 
in a large measure flow out to others. 


The pure and true life of the man of peace 
and gbod-will, is an illustration of the effi- 
cacy ef the gospel when it is made the rule 
of conduct. 

Our ride to Westbury leads away from the 
shore-line, bordered with charming homes, 
the lawns reaching down to the water-line, 
and blooming in the beauty of floral deco- 
rations. 

After tea we ride three miles further to 


Jericho, which is twenty-seven miles from 
New York city. It was called by the Indians 
Lusam, and was probably the site of an 
Indian village. By referring to ancient 
records we learn that it is part of a large 
purchase made by one Robert Williams in 
1650, and settled by Friends. It is said that 
the pioneers, not wishing to interfere with the 
Indians whose lodges were in the valleys 
where springs were abundant, began their 
settlement on the hills. While they were 
digging their first well they were waited upon 
by a delegation of Indians, and invited to 
build near the springs. This kind offer was 
gladly accepted, and the land so laid out that 
the homes of the settlers could be erected at 
the adjoining corners of the grounds, thus 
forming little centres of social life. For a 
long time the settlement was known as “ ‘The 
Farms.” 

The time of the establishment of a meeting 
at Jericho is known only by tradition. An 
old record is preserved which “ requests 
Friends of “the Farms” to observe their mid- 
week meetings with diligence.” In 1678, 
Mary Willets, a minister and a widow, opened 
her house for meetings, and for the entertain- 
ment of Friends traveling in the ministry. 


In 1690 a First-day meeting was appointed 
to be held every fifth First-day, the week-day 
meetings were held regularly, alternating be- 
tween Jericho and Westbury. In 1683 it 
was “agreed that Friends’ papers be read at 
the Farms, in the Twelfth month of every 
year, that our children may come to under- 
stand the order of Friends in their marriage 
and other.relations.” 

Do we not trace, in this wise and excellent 
arrangement, the means by which for two 
centuries “ The Farms” have been the centre 
of a Friendly influence, which has kept the 
descent unimpaired for so many generations. 

Seventh mo, 28th. L. J. R. 


B.essep is the man whom eternal truth 
teacheth, not by obscure figures and transient 
sounds, but by direct and full communica- 
tion— Thomas a Kempis. 
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CHESHUB CHUNDER SEN. the source of religion, and professed to look 


The fi ino i report of one | Up to God for the direct revelation of truth in 
of om ee ae i obs the soul. The Brahmo Somaj has always held 
- : P : the faculty of faith to be the organ for the 
last year visited India, and had several inter- | discernment of spiritual realities and assigned 
views with Cheshub Chunder Sen, who, as|in such matters a subordinate place to rea- 
our readers are perhaps generally aware, is | son.” 

identified with the remarkable religious|, “Chunder Sen was born an orator. He 


: . has a splendid physique, to commence with ; 
movement which began in that country about excellent quality of organization, capacity of 


50 years ago, and in which Rammohun Roy | sudden heat and of tremendous impetuosity, 
was a laborer. The Brahmo Somaj (God | and lightning-like swiftness of thought and 
Society) was established in 1860.— Eps. expression, combined with a most iron self- 
control. You cannot throw him off his balance 
before any audience, with a manuscript or 
“Chunder Sen holds a certain doctrine of | without one. He is unquestionably the most 
inspiration which has often startled his Brit-| eloquent Asiatic I ever heard. He speaks 
ish and American readers, so far as they have | English as perfectly as any man in this as- 
attended’ to his English utterances. He be-| sembly; he seems to have learned it from the 
lieves that, at certain moments, he is himself | pages of Addison or Macaulay, and not from 
inspired; but, after cross-examining him | colloquial usage. His English is extremely 
again and again on this theme, I am con-| pure, and is pronounced without the slightest 
vinced that by his inspiration he means very | foreign accent. Six feet in height, with bronze 
little more than we mean by illumination of | complexion and quite regular features, he is 
the Holy Spirit. He grants, however, that | a commanding figure, in his Asiatic costume, 
the reality of his inspiration must be tested | whether seen in public or in private. 
by the accord of his teachings with those of| “He has a theological school, quite well 
every inspired authority in religion. It is| patronized. The examination papers used 
reassuring to find that he holds, in as many | in-it include many Christian books, and the 
words, that the spirit of the prophets must | questions are very keen on the topic of provi- 
be subject to the prophets. He regards the| dence and prayer and inspiration. In his 
Christian Scriptures as incomparably the | own dwelling, the Lily Cottage, on Circular 
most important sacred books of the world. | road, in Calcutta, a mansion with deep ver- 
Familiar with all the sacred books of Asia, | andas on both lower and upper stories and 


The lecturer says: 


he and his followers find in the Bible only | standing in large, open grounds, among grace- 
that which satisfies their deepest spiritual | ful and stately palms, he has what he calls a 
wants. All their study of comparative reli- | sanctuary. I must introduce you to this holy 
gion brings them back with unabated hunger | of holies of Chunder Sen’s home, if you are to 
and enthusiasm to the study of the Christian | understand this theistic reformer of India. 
Scriptures. He showed the room to me with a manner of 
“Chunder Sen would not trust any inspi- | intense reverence for it, and I could but feel 
ration of his own that should seem to be op- | it to be a sacred place. 
posed to fundamental biblical truth. Never-| “Chunder Sen meets his theological pupils 
theless, he believes that supplementary truth | and his chief religious associates in his sanc- 
may be discovered through prayer, and that | tuary nearly every day, except Sunday, when 
it has been revealed to him that a new dis-|he is usually engaged in preaching at his 
pensation of the Holy Spirit is to come into | tabernacle. The room is fitted up in Asiatic 
the world; and that his Churck, which is|style. C. Sen has a little platform, not more 
named the Church of the New Dispensation, | than three or four inches high, on which he 
is to lead this movement; and that it is to| is seated in the Asiatic manner. There are 
unify all the religions of the earth—Chris- | mats scattered about the floor for the seats 
tian, Mohammedan and Pagan, so far as they | of pupils and apostles. Musical instruments 





agree with the inmost voice of conscience.” | stand in the different corners—not elaborate 

In the issue of his paper for Fifth month | instruments, but of the simple ancient Hindu 
14th, 1882, he says: patterns, sometimes one-stringed lyres, such 

“Qur doctrine and principles of faith and | as the Hindu saints and recluses were accus- 
practice are not derived by processes of rea-|tomed to use in their meditations in the soli- 
soning; but excited in our hearts by prayer | tudes of the Himalayas. After music, seated 
and inner experiences, so that we cannot but | on this platform, he enters into a very long 
view them as directly dispensed unto us by| prayer. His pupils and followers, devoutly 
the Spirit of God. For a long time the Brah- | believe that in the best parts of his prayer 
mo Somaj has ceased to believe in reason as|he is inspired. They note carefully, not 
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merely his language, but his intonations. 
When the divine afflatus seems to come to 
him in his devotions, they feel that they are 
communing through him with the Holy 
Spirit. They actually believe this and are 
correspondingly solemnized. They hold in 
reverence, however, not the organ, but the 
divine influence that plays through it. 

“In the religious services in the taberna- 
cle, where Chunder Sen, when his health 
permits, presides, there is a most impressive 
ceremony, in which the whole congregation 
stand up and petition God for light. There 
is then a silence of several minutes, the whole 
of it occupied, presumably, in secret devo- 
tion. Every member of this Church of the 
New Dispensation seems to be a man of 
prayer. Remember that these persons do 
do not profess to be Christians. They say 
little against Christianity. Except by assert- 
ing the sufficiency of his form of theism, I 
could not find that C. Sen now ever says a 
word against Christianity. He wishes to 
absorb into his system of faith and practice 
all those parts of Christianity that can be 
made to accord with his theistic principles. 
In moving the vote of thanks at the last 
address I had the honor to give in Calcutta, 
Chunder Sen said that India is ruled by 
Christ. On another occasion, in that massive 
Town Hall, holding more than 3,000 people, 
he said, ‘The crown of India does not be- 
long to Great Britain. It belongs only to 
Jesus Christ our Lord.’ He is almost con- 
stantly uttering things that are nearly Chris- 
tian in their tone, and yet at frequent inter- 
vals he utters things that lean far over 
toward mere Hinduism. 

“He has introduced into his Church sev- 
eral ceremonies imitated from old Hindu 
practices. You know that there is a great 
reverence for fire among many Oriental 
sects, and Chunder Sen has endeavored to 
transmute one of the old ceremonies, in 
which the use of fire is very prominent, 
into an impressive theistic symbol. He 
brings before his worshipping audience a 
vessel of metal, filled with oil, and places at 
its side sticks of scented wood. He lights 
the oil and takes the wood, and, before the 
whole congregation, throws it, stick by stick, 
into the flames, saying, ‘Thus perish our 
lust, our pride, our worldliness, our unjust 
anger, all our divergencies from God.’ The 
ceremony is exceedingly impressive, for at 
the end of it the congregation cries out re- 


‘ peatedly, ‘Victory to God!’ and then he 


pronounces over them or invokes upon them 
the benediction, ‘Peace, peace.’ Several 
ceremonies of this sort, introduced by him, 
with slight changes from the old Hindu 
ways, appear to be intended to conciliate 


Hindus. The criticism which {many acute 
missionaries make upon him is that his com- 
posite set of ceremonies and religious doc- 
trines has in it so many appeals to ancient 
Hindu prejudices that it never can lead the 
mass of the Hindu populations out of their 
attachments to hereditary misbeliefs. Chun- 
der Sen replies that he is anxious only that 
Christian truth should be presented to India 
in an Oriental dress, and that there should 
be something national left in the religion of 
Hindustan. At times he exclaims, ‘ Blessed 
Jesus, I am Thine. I give myself, body and 
soul to Thee. Let India revile and persecute 
me, and take my life-blood out of me, drop 
by drop, still Thou shalt continue to have 
my homage!’ ” 





PROHIBITION IN LIVERPOOL. 
BY M. L. H. 


A curious and little known instance of the 
successful prohibition of the liquor traffic ex- 
ists in Liverpool, England. Something like 
a quarter of a century ago D. Roberts & Son 
and the Earl of Sefton owned a very large 
tract of land in the southern part of Liver- 
pool, which was required for building pur- 
poses. They had it laid out into town or city 
lots, and resolved that a clause should be in- 
serted in all leases for plots for building pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor in any shape. This 
arrangement, which was very simple, and 
which was introduced quietly, initiated a so-’ 
cial experiment the results of which have 
been quite remarkable, so much so that they 
have often been quoted in Parliament and in 
the discussions on licensing the sale of liquor 
elsewhere; and doubtless the results of pro- 
hibition on a large scale in the centre of a 
city next to London in size, and with, per- 
haps, as much commerce, and having the 
“first port in the world,” may in the end con- 
tribute in a marked degree to help settle the 
same question elsewhere. The extent of the 
prohibited district is about two miles square. 
New streets and buildings are being added to 
it every year. At the present time fifty thou- 
sand people dwell there under the despotism 
of a prohibitory edict enacted by the owners 
of the land, which some of our American 
would-be politicians would consider as sap- 
ping the very foundations of free institutions. 
Let us see if it has-done this there. The 
death-rate of Liverpool has always been very 
large, ranging from 25 to 35 per 1,000 yearly, 
while London is only 23, and New York 
about 26. In this district, where prohibition 
rules, the death-rate is only 12, and some 
years only 10, per 1,000. The number of 
paupers in this district is less than 1 for each 
2,000 population, and these are found on the 
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border, across which: license and free liquor 
casts its baneful shadow. In one district ad- 
joining this, where grog-shops are thicker by 
far than places for the sale of bread, there 
is 1 pauper for every 30 inhabitants, and the 
death-rate is something appalling. Legisla- 
tors would not need statistics to convince 
them of the value of prohibition if they only 
had a chance to look on these two communi- 
ties with open eyes. 

The poor-rate tax has been reduced to a 
minimum, and the population here are reap- 
ing the benefit, with the prospect of wiping 
it out altogether. The managers of this estate 
say they have never had any complaint on 
account of the prohibition clause in the leases. 
Houses are in good demand at high rents— 
higher than in other districts adjoining. Many 
houses have been deserted in the regions 
where liquor is sold, the deserters preferring 
to live here with restricted liberties ! 

When a big brewer attempted to plant his 
beer-engines just within the prohibited area, 
so as to reap the benefit of this unoccupied 
field, he was driven out by a popular uprising 
of the people on four occasions. 

Americans visiting this city may be shown 
this district by addressing a note to A. B. 
Popular, Central Office, Whitechapel, Lord 
ok Liverpool, a few days before, if pos- 
sible. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 

The Proposed School at Abington.—Abing- 
ton Friends are still moving in the proposed 
school. They have appointed for Treasurer 
of the “Abington Boarding and Day School 
Fund,” Benjamin F. Penrose, Shoemakertown 
P. O., Montgomery co., Pa. ' 

Although they have not nearly so much 
money subscribed as they would like, at the 
last adjourned Monthly Meeting they con- 
tinued the committee “to procure plans and 
specifications,” and instructed them “to go 
on and erect a building on the ground pre- 
viously designated, to cost about $12,000; 
and they are authorized by the Meeting to 
appoint a Building Committee from within 
themselves and report progress to a future 
meeting.” 

The “committee to procure subscriptions 
was authorized to collect ten per cent. of the 
present subscriptions and to receive the whole 
amount subscribed when preferred by sub- 
scribers and to pay the amount into the hands 
of the Treasurer.” 

Thus Friends will see that the concern still 
lives and is likely to bear fruit in due season. 








THE profession of Christianity is good; the 
possession is better. 
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VALUE FoR VALUE Recetvep.—There is 
one subject that should claim the earnest 
attention of all interested in the carrying out 
of our testimonies as a religious organization, 
and that is, a care that we preserve our spirit 
of independence as regards our mutual obli- 
gations to the church, as well as to each 
other. Itshould be the pride of each one of us 
to contribute our own share to all the needful 
expenditures of society and benevolent works. 
What if our neighbor is possessed of greater 
wealth? Let him contribute in proportion 
to it, but not our share as well. We are the 
recipients of the blessings of religious organi- 
zation, and we should be only too glad to aid 
in sustaining it. We should ask in all hu- 
mility how much can I give that this cause 
shall prosper? Where can I deny myself so 
as to be more able to spend for that which 
benefits the society ? 

But are these the queries that generally 
arise when the subject of finance is ap- 
proached? We fear it is often “ Where are 
the rich? This shal] be their care?” Let us 
all remember it was the “ widow’s mite ” that 
in the olden time won the Master’s com- 
mendation, and it remains a truth to-day 
that those who freely give from their small 
earnings, realize the blessedness of true 
giving. 

Then, too, the young should be trained in 
this spirit of independence. Do they desire 
a good education? Let them feel the value 
of it by self-denial somewhere. Let the 
wardrobe be less elaborate, that the mind be 
better stored. Let them wait for the delights 
of travel, or the recreation of the seaside or the 
mountain resort; but do not let them (except 
in rare cases) depend upon the wealth of the 
rich to make the pathway easy for them. It 
is the character that is crippled by this want 
of independence. That for which we labor 
and deny ourselves, we value and love, and 
this may be one of the causes for the weak- 
ness we so deplore. We have not given to 
our Society enough of time, enough of thought, 
and it may be, enough of our money, and so 
it has lost its hold upon our affections, and 
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we fail to get all the good from it that should 
be ours. Life is many-sided, and character 
is made up from many points all tending 
to one centre, and this centre the immortal 
soul. Let us then watch with a jealous eye 
anything that robs us of our characters, and 
guard well our footsteps that they tread only 
in clean pathways, then, though our purses 
be light, we will feel in true humbleness -of 
spirit that we have that nobility of soul that 
shall enable us to “stand before kings.” 





DIED. 


BURROUGH.—On Eighth mo. 6th, 1883, at 
Mickleton, N.J., William Burrough, in his 
59th year. 


HAINES.—On Seventh-day, Eighth mo. 
4th, 1883, in West Chester, Addison Haines, 
aged 73 years; a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, held at Race street. 

HAINES.—On Seventh month 17th, 1883, 
Rachel E. Haines, wife of Timothy Haines, in 
the 64th year of her age; a member of Little 
Brittain Meeting. 


LEEDOM.—On Eighth mo. 4th, 1883, at his 
residence, Newtown, Delaware co., Pa., Jesse 
Leedom, in his 83d year. 


PAXSON.—On Seventh mo. 29th, 1883, at 
the residence of Blakey Bunting, in Middle- 
town township, Bucks county, Pa., William 
Paxson, in the 94th year of his age ; a member 
of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 

It was truthfully said of him on the occasion 
of his funeral, “‘ that he had studied to be quiet, 
minding his own business.”’ 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FREE SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 

The free summer excursions, as now con- 
ducted by the philanthropic of some of our 
larger cities, are of comparatively recent 
origin. They vary somewhat in the manner 
in which they are carried on, but the general 
object seems to be the same, that is to afford 
pleasant and healthgiving change and recrea- 
tion during the hot summer months te such 
deserving poor as could not otherwise obtain 
these blessings. 

The Free Summer Excursion Society of 
Baltimore was established in 1873, duly in- 
corporated under the laws of the State in 
1875, and is one of the best organized chari- 
ties in the city. In these ten years there have 
been regular weekly excursions during the 
hot months of summer,®and each season 
upwards of fifteen thousand needy persons, 
without regard to creed or color, have been 
provided with an excursion and its accesso- 
ries—a day in the country, plenty of whole- 
some food and medical treatment. To feed, 
to entertain, and to give medical aid in one 
summer to so great a number, embracing a 
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large proportion of nursing and ailing mothers 
and sickly infants, means care in the selection, 
help in serving the beneficiaries with the food 
which they crave, protection to the emaciated 
and crippled, medical service and medicine 
to the invalids, all requiring much self-denial 
and effurt by those in charge. 

It was my privilege recently to accompany 
one of these excursions, and I found it ex- 
ceedingly interesting and instructive. It was 
one of the days allotted to the colored people, 
and there were about twenty-three hundred 
of them, which it required two steamboats to 
carry. A pleasant sail of an hour and a half 
brought us to Chesterwood, a beautiful place 
on an arm of the Patapsco river which was 
purchased by a merchant of Baltimore a few 
years ago, and presented to the Society on the 
conditions that it be used for no other pur- 
pose, and that his name should yot be made 
public. 

The ground is firm and dry, and well 
shaded by oak, chestnut, sycamore, holly and 
a few pine trees. A large pavilion has been 
erected for shelter and amusements. A hospi- 
tal for the sick, a chapel for religious services, 
a doctor’s tent and three large tents, desig- 
nated as the red, white, and blue tents, re- 
spectively, where the provisions are distri- 
buted. Tickets bearing corresponding colors 
are given out, and the holders are thus divided 
in order to avoid crowding, and to facilitate 
the serving of meals. There is also a large 
kitchen and a handsome and commodious 
cottage for the board of managers. This last 
was the gift of a distinguished Frenchman, 
by the name of Say, and is called “Say’s 
Cottage.” 

The land is nearly surrounded by water, and 
thus the excursionists are easily kept within 
bounds. The company embraced all ages, 
from a few weeks to nearly one hundred 
years, and on landing it was interesting to 
see how they all took to the woods, and sought 
enjoyment according to their various tastes 
and conditions. Plenty of benches, stools 
and even a number of rocking chairs, for the 
aged and infirm, were scattered throughout 
the shady grove. Some of the benches were 
quite familiar to me, they having done service 
in Friend’s meeting-house, Lombard street, for 
about seventy years, until it was refurnished 
a few years ago; these benches were then 
given to this Society, for whose purposes they 
are well adapted. 

While the excursionists sought rest and 
recreation the Committee in charge proceeded 
to the work of preparing the food for the day, 
which included both dinner and supper. Two 
men were cutting bread by a machine which 
one of them had invented for the purpose, 
and which did its work neatly and with great 
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rapidity and ease. Forty-four young women 
were seated around a table putting up sand- 
wiches, and in one hour and twenty minutes 
the work was done and the food ready for dis- 
tribution. There were used on this occasion 
one thousand loaves of bread and a similar 
number of loaves of ginger-bread, and other 
cakes, over five hundred pounds of ham and 
beef, one hundred pounds of butter, six hun- 
dred gallons of tea and coffee, both liberally 
sweetened, and about one hundred gallons of 
milk. There was also plenty of ice, and of 
other articles, all of which found a use. The 
dinner bell rang at eleven o’clock, and in one 
hour and ten minutes all had been served, 
and seemed refreshed and happy. 

In order to accomplish so much at a mode- 
rate expense, the most careful and systematic 
arrangements on the part of the Society are 
necessary. . 

It has a board of directors and a full list 
of officers, and committees composed of earn- 
est, active men and women. The city is 
divided into forty-four districts, to each of 
which one or more members are assigned 
whose duty it is to select such as are deemed 
proper persons to receive the care of the So- 
ciety, and distribute tickets to them, and give 
them all necessary information on the subject. 

The President’s report, dated May 1, 1883, 
contains the following : 

“The ‘Free Summer Excursion Society’ 
is one that comes very near to the people, 
making easier and lighter the burdens of the 
poor in our midst; proving efficient in the 
saving of many lives; is non-sectarian, the 
members of every faith reaping its benefits 
and uniting in its management, and yet it has 
never asked nor received any financial aid 
from the city. Its support has come from 
voluntary contributions. 

“ No other charity among us has ever been 
inaugurated or maintained with such spon- 
taneous aid and hearty co-operation of the 
people. The contributions of its friends, and 
the faithful personal services of many who 
have labored with us from the beginning, and 
that of others who have joined the ranks 
later on—nor would we forget the aid of 
those faithful ones whose work for life is 
ended ; all these, together with members of 
the daily and weekly press (from whom came 
the first contributions in money, and always 
words of hearty approval), bave combined to 
render its work a success in the past; and we 
hope there will be no relaxation of effort to 
render it still more comprehensive and useful 
in the future.” 

Baltimore, Eighth mo. 5th, 1883. 

WE cannot live without influencing others 
by what we are, whatever we may seem to be. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MORE CHAUTAUQUAN DAYS—IV. j 

As we yet linger on this wind-swept van- 
tage-ground, beside the pure lake, 726 feet 
above Erie, it is natural to inquire what geo- 
logical formation is beneath our feet, and 
what evidences of an earlier creation can be 
obtained from its gravelly sloping banks. 
But the lake waters are some two feet above 
the ordinary water line, and the rank grass 
reaches quite to the dashing wavelets, and 
makes a stroll along the strand of this 
unsalted sea an impossibility. 

The State geologists have given their scru- 
tiny to this as well as to all other localities 
of their State, and pronounce Chautauqua a 
lake of excayation, as are Ontario and all 
the other New York lakes. We are treading 
upon the Upper Devonian, and that especial 
formation in it classified as the Chemung. 
The fruitful soil has been wora down from 
strata of thin bedded sandstones and flag- 
stones, with intervening shales, and a slight 
intermixture of impure limestones. 

The cutting of the soil needed for the lay- 
ing of the railroad to Chautauqua has re- 
vealed abundant geologic evidences of the 
age of the formation. Characteristic fossils 
are obtained of the Chemung period showing 
this to be equivalent to the Erie shale of 
Ohio, and to that found in Utah and Nevada 
by Clarence King and Arnold Hague. The 
grand old trees and the luxuriantly growing 
young trees attest the high fertility of the 
soil, but its 1,300 feet of elevation make this 
too cold and bleak to be especially desirable 
for a dwelling place except during the fervors 
of midsummer. The force of the thunder 
storms is sometimes, indeed very often, terri- 
fic. Lofty trees are feared near the houses, 
for if one of these ponderous giants were to 
be prostrated across the flimsy wooden struc- 
ture, the ruin would be complete and sure. 
Strangers are often alarmed by the swift- 
coming tempests, which can always be seen 
approaching beyond the lake some time be- 
fore they break upon these shores. Then the 
pleasure boat sets its sail for shore without 
delay, a fresh breeze hastening its motion. 
The passengers hurry up the bank and seek 
refuge in the house, and then yery soon the 
waves are roaring inland with fury, and 
the wind sweeps them and dashes them on- 
ward as if some Mauitou of mischief pos- 
sessed them. Thé rain comes in driving 
sheets, as if the body of lake waters was 
hurled against the cottages. Every doorway 
and window has its tightness fairly tested, 
and woe betide the house which was built in 
a hurry, or built to sell. 

The lightning’s flash and the sharp crack 
of the thunder bursts are phenomenal, 
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and startle the most courageous; but 
I have heard of no loss of life or important 
loss of property since our coming. Many of 
the buildings have the most elaborate light- 
ning rod arrangements, as indeed they need 
in this tempestuous place. It is right to re- 
peat the assurance of our entertainers, that 
this is an exceptional summer, even for Chau- 
tauqua. Certainly, persons suffering with 
neuralgic pains had better find some more 
sheltered locality for their summer joyance, 
though I have not suffered in the least, and 
shall carry away hosts of pleasant memories. 

It is fitting to speak of the intellectual 
pleasures to be enjoyed here. There is‘a reg- 
ular course of instructive and interesting 
lectures delivered throughout the three 
weeks. These are sufficiently varied and 
popular to answer for recreation, and leave a 
large proportion of the time for entire rest, 
for basking on the lake, or for social con- 
verse. I was especially interested in a dis- 
course by Prof. Gilmore, of Rochester, on 
“ Longfellow,” and on the “American humor- 
ists.” These were both excellent. That on 
Longfellow was discriminating and truly ap- 
preciative, giving a synopsis of his works, 
which were reviewed in the order of time, 
and giving such details of his beautiful life 
as are needed for a proper understanding of 
his utterances. 

Then, again, I listened with deep interest 
to the discussions on temperance day. Here 
these Baptist people are inquiring if there is 
anything more for them to do to emancipate 
their fellow-men from a bondage which de- 
_— the body and debases the immortal 
soul, 

Very strongly the disuse of intoxicating 
Sacramental wine was urged, and several cases 
were cited when the wine used at communion 
had been the means of overcoming the earn- 
est resolves of the reforming drunkard. The 
clergy were called upon to advocate this step, 
when a lay brother reminded the people that 
the minister was constrained in his labor to 
acquiesce in the wishes of the congregation. 
If he undertakes to be a leader and a re- 
former he must soon find himself deprived of 
his office, and of his influence too. Here one 
sees demonstrated the necessity of a free 
Gospel ministry. Only that which the peo- 
ple are willing to hear can be declared to 
them from any ordinary pulpit. But I am 
sure that some of the more dedicated ones 
are so clad in the armor of the Highest as to 
be able to do undaunted battle for any truth, 
and to scourge the most darling sins of the 
people. If the imagination can picture the 
vast powers of any of the numerically great 
bodies of Protestaut Christendom directing 
their united forces against a crying evil of the 


times, we should see that nothing could stand 
before the shock. 

The Baptists now claim a membership of 
2,290,000 in the United States, and these 
numbers, if they were united in effort, surely 
would be mighty to the pulling down of 
strong towers. But we are reminded that the 
congregational form of Church government 
causes each church to act separately, and 
there cannot be any of that force that comes 
of the movement of great masses. Indiyi- 
dual faithfulness rather than combination of 
force must be the moving power still, at least 
with this people. 

Among the voices which were raised 
against the use of alcoholic liquors was that 
of Adele M. Field, a missionary whose sta- 
tion is Swatow, China. She said that in the 
region where she labored—in the interior of 
China—where spirituous liquors are hardly 
used at all, she could travel anywhere with- 
out sense of danger. But if she approached 
any treaty port where intoxicants are used, 
she felt it needful to seek the escort of some 
brother missionary. This lady, who has lived 
many years in the Empire of China, has a 
right to bear witness in regard to that people, 
and we were much interested to observe 
that she showed deep sympathy and love for 
the Chinese, and that she strove to do them 
justice before her own nation. 

As in all temperance meetings, we are im- 
pressed by the weight of testimony borne in 
regard to the drink demon. Some of the 
enthusiastic brethren favored the formation 
of a third political party, declaring that a 
giant evil is not to be overcome by preach- 
ing, talking and praying against it, so long 
as we continue to uphold it by our votes. 
The experience of the fight of 40 years 
against slavery was cited as evidence of the 
power which resides in the ballot. It is only 
when coalition with this third party gives the 
power into the hands of a great national 
party that the righteous principle embodied 
can come to be fully incorporated in its 
acknowledyed code of political ethics. 

It certainly is a good sign of the times 
that this denomination finds itself called to 
earnest counsels and to practical labor in so 
great a cause. We hope to find the lines of 
light extending out into every part of pro- 
fessing Christendom ere long, and that this 
will compel such legislation as will put to an 
end all licensing of the crime of making 
drunkards. Many an evil has fallen before 
the Hosts of the Lord, and ‘no one should 
despair of victory here. 

A remarkably elaborated panorama of the 
city of Jerusalem and of the Jewish Temple 
as it existed in the time of Christ occupied 
one evening at the Tabernacle. I had never 
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had so good an idea of the exceeding magni- 
ficence of this famous edifice and of its won- 
derful extent, and Prof. Haegle, in a lecture 
of great excellence, explained the panorama 
in detail. 

A rich series of stereopticon views, repre- 
senting choice scenes in England, Egypt and 
India, gave illustration to a course of lec- 
tures, historical and topographical. These, 
to persons living at a distance from educa- 
tiona! centers, were not only an acceptable 
entertainment, but a means of much instruc- 
tion, particularly adapted to awaken an in- 
terest in young minds, and to lead to a course 


‘of reading and of study. 


I listened with deep interest to a lecture by 
Philip Moxom, of Cleveland, Ohio, on the 
New Theology. By the new theology the 
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armies of missionaries who should bear with 
them a corrupted form of the Gospel. Love 
and light—hatred and darkness. Just as far 
apart as these are the opposing tenets of the 
two schools of theology. 

A gray-haired missionary, of grave and 
gentle face, sits opposite to us at table. Of 
course we delight to lead him to speak of his 
experience during his years of labor on be- 
half of the children of the far sunset land. 
Like all intelligent and reliable observers 
whom [ have seen, he speaks respectfully of 
the Chinese, praises the virtues in which their 
race is rich, and admits that Buddhism is the 
noblest religious cult that the earth has 
known, with the exception, of course, of that 
which was incorporated into Judaism by the 
blessed One of Nazareth. Idol worship and 


speaker means the amended ideas of the Divine | the childish superstitions pertaining to it are 


Being and of human responsibility, in view 
ot the great accession of light in many direc- 
tions which recent times have enjoyed. He 
plead for the abandonment of hideous dog- 
mas, dishonoring to the Eternal Goodness, 
and for that faith and trust which reposes 
safe and content in the conviction that the 
Lord of all the Earth will do right to the 
children of His love. 

I listened with delighted amazement to 
hear this popular and brilliant young Bap- 
tist preacher unfold his views of true Scrip- 
tural exegesis, and of the reasonableness and 
the necessity of giving due place to the testi- 
mony to eternal truth which God-illumined 
men and women of every age have borne, 
and to which Nature as well as Revelation 
points. The instincts of the pure-hearted 
among the sons of men, the teachings of love, 
wisdom and sweet reasonableness, with which 
the whole visible or sensible creation are 
filled, inspires the principles or tendencies 
which are generalized as the “ New Theol- 
ogy.” May all wisdom be with the seekers 
after true light and guidance! 

One reverts to the noble stand taken by 
Channing and his spiritual brethren, a gene- 
ration ago, and to-day we have views parallel 
with theirs solemnly and powerfully affirmed 
by an honored teacher of the Baptist com- 
munion, who retires from the rostrum amid 
the plaudits of his ministerial and other 
brethren. I ventured to inquire of Moxom 
if we should have an opportunity to read his 
gd at leisure in any accessible journal. 

e replied that he thought he should offer 
his essay to the “Princeton Review.” Thus 
he will fully commit himself to the liberal 
views, and become the target of those who 
cling to the cruel dogmas of the dark ages. 
Channing expressed the serious conviction 
that Christianity had more to gain by the 
removal of degrading errors than it could by 


only corruptions and degenerations, and find 
no warrant in the teachings of the princely 
sage whose message was the light of Asia 
long centuries before the incomparable pat- 
tern of human perfectness, in whom was 
shown the fullness of the Divine illumina- 
tion, taught God’s fatherhood and man’s bro- 
therhood in the land of Israel, and sent His 
disciples forth to give to the Gentiles the 
light of truth and the Gospel of peace and 
love. Upon being inquired of as to whether 
Edwin Arnold’s beautiful poem is a faithful 
picture of Buddhism, our missionary replied 
that it seemed to him overdrawn, but not 
false. Every country which has received the 
Buddhist faith has extinguished caste, and 
none more remarkably than China. The 
treatment of the Chinese in our country filled 
his heart with indignation and grief, and both 
the missionary and his wife contrasted the 
gentle and courteous demeanor of the heathen 
they have labored for with the cruelty, injus- 
tice and violence of the men of their own 
race, who smite with the fist of wickedness 
the patient tvilers who come to us from be- 
yond the broad Pacific. 

But it is not my purpose to’gather up too 
much of this summer-time talk, nor to pre- 
sume to give a journal of graver utterances 
which have diversified our hours here and 
given food for thought for many days to 
come. There is something in these gather- 
ings, and this friendly converse by the fire- 
side and around the hospitable board, that is 
most precious. As the pebbles are worn into 
harmonious form by their mutual friction on 
the lake shore, so do the children of men 
grow more gentle, more wise and more ap- 
preciative of each other as they meet thus 
passively on these heights, and are swayed to 
and fro by the winds of opinion and the 
waves of discussion and conversation. Pre- 
judice is ground away, minds are enlightened, 
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hearts are warmed, and a certain unity of 
purpose is developed that can never in. the | Where wild flowers grow the sun smiles down 
coming time be lost sight of. As if in love with all the earth, 
“What are the best days in memory?” | And touches with a golden crown 
asks the sage. “Those in which we met a And hills od vatloys louet ee 
i = ” : } g y ‘ gh 
companion who was truly such,” he replies | With pleasure where the wild flowers grow. 
instantly. But all these chance encounters E adel 
by the sanctuaries of earth are soon over, "hanes emai ot se 
and we say farewell to silvery lake, emerald | The blue skies bend as if to bless 
slopes and musical forests. Farewell, too, to| And spread their beauty forth above, 
our companions on the heights. We go our | And seem rejoiced to cover so 
several ways joyfully, and yet with a certain | The places where the wild flowers grow. 
regret for the dissolving of our midsummer | The birds come near on lingering wing, 
truce at Chautauqua. And circle round, and softly rest, 
Our last evening at Point Chautauqua was a fulbot 7 —— can but ta 
beautiful exceedingly. After a rough, windy ort Sane ecole ge or 
day, a -_ —_ —— setting sun. The | Of their great joy where wild flowers grow. 
Se . 1s _— oe i nage en The little children, full of glee, 
Indicating the purity of the atmosphere.| Haste eagerly and skip and run, 
Then, as the shades of night descended, we | And clap their hands in maddest glee 
noted the unwonted radiance of the stars and | __ At sight of treasures to be won: 
planets, increasing as the night advanced. a need they fear the stern, hard “No” 
At length the streamers of the Aurora Bore- n those dear spots where wild flowers grow. 
alis dart up from the northern horizon, al- Ase ane io eae _ ; 
most if not quite to the zenith. Very soon p-emepheny ig’ Byes phen planantype t-hagee 
the streamers increase in number and in ex- oe “ a eee Te 
' . peless quite of future joys, 
tent, until the full half of the northern sky | And look upon the earth ; and, lo! 
is clothed in white light, almost like the light | They lose their cares where wild flowers grow. 
of day. A mass of dark cloud comes over | For all the world becomes so calm 
from the west at length, and a somber pall | It seems like Sabbath all the week ; 
obscures the magnetic glory of the north, | And love begins to sing its psalm, 
A symbol it seemed of tragic ending to some yaa nee tauae tooo 
deed of splendor—a pall of gloom and de-| Fow near God comes where wild flowers grow. 
pete cinting down upon gioning hopes and His voice amid the hush is heard 
; . . : . ‘ sn l ’ 
heavenly appirtions, The wiod vine aod a) Wrihand with tity decks eS 
8 ; Each plant is by His presence stirred, 
so late bathed in splendors ineffable. And the whole world is full of God. 
The last morning (that of Seventh month | Therefore our quickened spirits glow 
30th) dawns in brightness and beauty upon 
Point Chautauqua, and we depart toward 
Lake Erie, and thence northward along its 
shores till we reach Niagara, where we hope 


With holy joy where wild flowers grow. 
So come away from books and men, 
again to pitch our tent and tarry a season. 
S. R. 


From noise of wheels, and dust of streets, 
And see now spring has come again, 
Point Chautauqua, 7th mo. 30th, 1883. 
+ OR 


What rest there is in God’s retreats ; 
And how like heaven is earth below 
L love my God, but with no love of mine, 
For I have none to give; 


In places where the wild flowers grow. 
—Marianne Farningham in the Christian 
World. 

I love thee, Lord, but all the love is thine, 
For by thy life I live. 

I am as nothing, and rejoice to be 

Emptied, and lost, and swallowed up in thee. 

Thou, Lord, alone,art all thy children need, 
And there is none beside ; 

From thee the streams of blessedness proceed, 
In thee the blest abide. 

Fountain of life, and all-abounding grace, 

Our source, our centre, and our dwelling-place ! 


—Madame Guyon. 





WHERE WILD FLOWERS GROW. 
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SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF OBERLIN COLLEGE, 


Except to those who hold in sympathetic 
remembrance the dark days of the anti- 
slavery cause, and the contemporary struggle 
of woman to secure the recognition of her 
just claim to acquire a liberal education, the 
enthusiasm attending the demonstrative cele- 
bration at Oberlin may seem phenomenal. 
One needs to come into direct contact with 
the devoted, consecrated spirit of the College 
and the intense love of her sons and daugh- 
ters for their alma mater to realize how this 
ingathering assumed a significance above the 
level of mere social rejoicing, in harmony 
with the Levitical command, “ And ye shall 


LOVE is my master. When it breaks, 
The morning light, the rising ray, 
To Thee, O God! my spirit wakes, 
And love instructs it all the day. 
—Madame Guyon, 
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hallow the fiftieth year. A jubilee shall that 
fiftieth year be unto you.” Having had that 
privilege during the week of jubilee I am im- 
pelled to forward a fragmentary account of 
the reunion which brought to Oberlin her 
sons and daughters not alone from positions 
of honor throughout our own country, but 
from Africa, India, and the Isles of the sea, 

Taking passage on the Cleveland, Lorain, 
and Wheeling railroad, a few miles west of 
the Ohio river, the journey of one hundred 
and fifty miles in a northwesterly direction 
was quickly made. Although the brooks 
were still “complaining” from heavy rain- 
falls, 

“ Again the sodden forest floors 
ith golden lights were checkered, 
Once more rejoicing leaves in wind, 
And sunshine danced and flickered.” 

Grasses and grains stood an unbroken 
phalanx, erect and green until a few more 
suns should mature them for the broad, wait- 
ing barns. ,The beeches trailed their long 
branches, draped in silken foliage, oak leaves 
reflected the light from each glossy surface. 
Hill, vale, farm and spired village whirled 
from sight. Passing the watershed between 
river and lake, we were in prairie level. As 
the day waned clouds again gathered, and the 
rain “like a long line of spears, brightly 
burnished and tall,” shut out the view, hasten- 
ing the evening shades. Changing at Elyria 


to the Lake Shore and Michigan -Southern 
road, we fell in with the perceptible current 


of Oberlin influx. Soon landed on the plat- 
form of College station, we are welcomed as 
cordially by friendly hands and voices as 
though years had not passed since hands had 
clasped and lips exchanged greeting. 

The village, situated thirty-four miles west 
of Cleveland and twelve miles from Lake 
Erie has a population of between three and 
four thousand, to which is added during 
school year one thousand students. It is 
emphatically a college town, having no busi- 
ness advantages beyond those growing out of 
college demands. Fifty years of intellectual 
culture leave ar indelible stamp. Streets 
lined with comfortable homes surrounded by 
shaded well kept lawns, and filled with the rare 
and beautiful things that elevated taste appre- 
ciates, are in striking contrast with the por- 
tentious show which parades its obtrusive ele- 
gance in moneyed centres. The broad cam- 
pus, with smooth turf and lofty trees around 
and in which the college buildings cluster, is 
a pride and delight of the town. 

The programme for the Commencement 
and celebration covered a week, extending 
from June 28 to July 4. Commencements of 
different departments alternating with re- 
unions of alumni and alumne associations 
and other exercises. By Sixth day the 29th | 
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the streets and college grounds were newly 
peopled. Gray hair, spectacles and canes 
appeared on every hand. To the looker-on 
meetings and greetings between the boys and 
girls of the old time were of deep interest. 
Such spirited hand grasps between those who 
had not met for twenty, thirty, forty or more 
years. Such querying and reciting of what 
life had brought. Such reviving of old time 
memories, living over again the joys and self- 
denials of the years when to know Oberlin 
was to know privation of no common order. 
The “ wonderful story of Oberlin,” told over 
and over can but be touched upon in this 
page. That without means or experience, 
with only faith in a divine calling, a few de- 
voted men and women in the unbroken wil- 
derness, under material disadvantages that 
the present age can scarcely picture, could in 
a few months organize a school of -high order 
seems now like a mythical story. In the 
light of experience, privations were blessings. 
The ideas which were !wrought out in the 
wilderness could not have been accepted 
where social influences were already organized. 
The essential feature of the enterprise was a 
college in the midst of a Christian com- 
munity. 

Believing that the Lord had given the 
charge, the founder went his way, nothing 
doubting. ‘The opening of the higher educa- 
tion of women was in the germ not fully 
comprehended by the founders, but ready to 
develop and take form. The manual labor 
feature of the plan made Oberlin possible. 
The prospect of self-support brought students 
from the East, West, North and South, andthe 
possibility of it enabled them to hold on their 
way. At the end of two years there seemed 
no visible means of sustaining the enterprise. 
Then came the unexpected enlargement. The 
students of Lane Seminary, forbidden to dis- 
cuss slavery, had withdrawn, and were devis- 
ing some plan for completing their theologi- 
cal studies, under the assurance that no exist- 
ing institution would receive them, but under 
the same restrictions. The Tappans and oth- 
ers in New York, in view of, to them, an evi- 
dent need, were contemplating an organiza- 
tion of some plan for educating young men 
for the ministry. The three movements be- 
came one. The vigorous young men from 
Cincinnati, whose names are now historic, 
imbued with anti-slavery principles and burn- 
ing with zeal, the new religious movement, 
backed by capital in New York, found in 
Oberlin the favorable conditions. From 1835 
Oberlin became a known power. The pioneer 
in opening her doors irrespective of race or 
sex, and in religions rejecting Westminster 
rule on one hand and skepticism on the other, 
she came to be indeed not only peculiar but 
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hated of men, and against her was waged a 
war of prejudice which in the light of to-day 
seems irreconcilable. . 

Said their beloved President Fairchild, 
“The repugnance to Oberlin was complex 
and varied—social, political, ecclesiastical, 
theological and educational uniting the good 
and the bad, the intelligent and the ignorant, 
in a common reproach ; but we may congrat- 
ulate ourselves to-day that there is not 
enough left to mar our jubilee.” The com- 
munity was self-dedicated to an aggressive 
Christian work, spreading the Gospel through 
the new West of our own land and all abroad. 
Under the guidance of instructors of rare 
qualification there has passed out a continu- 
ous stream of men and women whose works 
do praise them. 

Passing through the College buildings, 
classes were, as late as Sixth-day, found at 
work, Fine collections of pressed plants 
attested to the careful labor spent in the study 
of botany, and an exhibition of microscopy 
work, each student describing his or her own 
work by the aid of an instrument, deepl 
interested the observers. The collection of 
artistic work testified to pure as well as culti- 
vated taste. 

The mornings were given up to commence- 


*, ment exercises. An address from ex-Presi- 


dent Hayes added to the interest of the fore- 
noon, set apart to the theological graduates, 
who were eleven in number. On the 2d six- 
teen young women received literary degrees, 
and on the 3d a class of thirty-four, six of 
whom were girls, passed to the world from 
the classical department. Every graduate 
had a creditable thesis. These exercises were, 
in the cases of classical graduates, limited to 
five minutes, a test very successfully borne, 
each speaker bringing a clear, succinct line 
of thought before the audience. The various 
alumni reunions which occupied different 
afternoons, and an anti-slavery reunion, 
afforded opportunity for an outpouring of 
reminiscences of the stirring times of the 
past fifty years rarely afforded. The occasions 
are not frequent where mind of such high 
order and varied experience is brought 
together in expression, Calm-faced women, 
from pinnacles of usefulness in varied fields 
of service, handed forth rich stores from 
memory and experience. Men, from posts 
of honor in College, Church and State, are 
grave and gay until the great audience of 
thousands gathered in the immense audito- 
rium prepared for the temporary need, prove 
how close indeed lies laughter to the fountain 
of tears. 

Survivors of the Lane Seminary students 
pictured the fervor enkindled by Theodore 
Weld’s famous discussion, and one, the ven- 





erable Amos Dresser, recounted the story of 
the inhuman lynching he received in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., soon after his withdrawal from 
Lane Seminary. Under the glow of the hour 
came story after story of underground rail- 
road experience, sometimes thrilling, some- 
times amusing. Though hundreds of escap- 
ing slaves passed through Oberlin yearly, it 
is her pride that not one was ever returned 
to slavery. 

The reunions of the forty-seven classes 
formed one of the most delightful features of 
the occasion. Under the broad shade of 
campus trees that their own hands had 
planted, in old rooms hallowed by precious 
memories, at the homes of resident members, 
they revived the bygone days and recounted 
the joys and sorrows of intervening years. 

One picture is indelibly stamped on mem- 
ory, the lingering setting sunlight streaming 
across lawn greenness of home after home, 
where, drawn in close circles, social flow 
charmed the short hour, as host and hostess 
dispensed substantials for the body. On one 


y | lawn three such groups indicated the three 


classes represented in the household. 

One with the “warning flowers of time 
blooming white above her brow,” who had 
lately been bereft of a lovely daughter, told 
afterwards how one after another of her Class 
recounted a similar experience. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell (who was at this late day 
elected a member of the theological alumni), 
read before her Class, that of ’47, a beautiful 
poem written for the occasion. 

The Sabbath exercises were also full of 
interest. First exercises for all the children, 
with the story of the Oberlin Sabbath school, 
from its inception in the wilderness cabin ; 
then the Baccalaureate sermon from the 
text, “ Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain who build it,’ which must ever 
be held in vivid remembrance by many of 
the audience of 4,000 who listened so intently 
while President Fairchild delivered it in his 
own simple benign manner. 

From 9 in the morning until 5 in the after- 
noon of the 4th, the great audience was held 
eagerly listening, with only a short recess for 
lunch, provision being made for old students 
and guests without leaving the building. 
Arranged in groups representing decades, 
fifty years of college life was, under one roof, 
served with food distributed by Oberlin stu- 
dents, reviving memories of the days when 
homely serving ;was a part of the student’s 
daily Tite. 

The Jubilee Address by General Cox, 
Class of ’51, was equal to the hour. Compre- 
hensive and scholarly, bold in statement, but 
in nothing extravagant, it instructed while it 
pleased. 
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Lucy Stone, after picturing the privileges 
and privations of women in the early days of 
the college, made a warm plea for the remo- 
val of still other bolts and bars held between 
women and her possibilities for helpfulness 
in solving human problems. But it tails the 
pen to adequately record what made the day 
one of absorbing interest. Wit, wisdom and 
pathos lent their powers as Oberlin’s honored 
children from afar offered tribute to her fos- 
tering care during fifty garnered years. 

Representatives from various colleges, our 
present State Governor, also members of 
present faculty, gave addresses, and only the 
imperative demands of the late hour recon- 
ciled to the cutting off of much that the spon- 
taneity of the occasion suggested. The even- 
ing was given up to a rendering of the oratorio 
of Elijah by the College Conservatory, which 
gave unquestionable evidence of the success 
it has in its especial culture of sacred music. 

To the average observer a marked pecu- 
liarity throughout was the intermingling of 
sexes, but to one accustomed to even a better 
state of things, the hesitancy to accept 
women’s call to the ministry and ignoring her 
in the theological department seems a strange 
inconsistency. But the goodsbrave women 
are so rejoiced over all that has been won for 
them since the times when, year by year, 
they were refused the privilege of reading 
their own essays in public, that they hope for 
all good yet. 

All bright things must end. So the good- 
byes were spoken, and in common with the 
multitude, my face turns homeward. The 
scenic panorama reverses. Soon the flat 
country is past, and low ridges spur into the 
broad bottom lands, until, as we near the 
Ohio, they press close on one hand or the 
other as we follow the clear, swift streams. 
The corn which scarcely rippled a few days 
ago, now tosses its willowy blades glinting in 
the sun. The wheat stands golden, or in 
hooded shock waits the convenient season for 
housing, and Nature waits not while we loiter 
away from her workshop. The wild rose 
blooms in lavish abundance and an array of 
summer blues, whites and yellows gladden 
the eye, and crowning all the elegant, erect 
stalk of the meadow lily with its cluster of 
pendant blossoms carries thought quickly to 
other sweet meadows which have matured 
many harvests since the ravages of plow and 
scythe doomed the wildling to extinction. 


THE William Penn House built for the foun- 
der of Pennsylvania on Letitia street, near 
Second, Philadelphia, has been torn down and 
will be re-erected in Fairmount Park in as 
nearly its original style as possible. 
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THE interesting event of placing the last 
spike in the Northern Pacific Railroad is ex- 
pected to take place sometime in the early part 
of next month. 


THE export trade in fresh beef is reaching 
unusual proportions this season. Up to May 
31, this year, 63,878,970 pounds, valued at 
$6,539,669, had been exported, while during 
the corresponding period of 1882 but 36,253,495 
pounds, valued at $3,454,146, were exported. 


PEARL-FISHING is pursued by no less than 
1,000 divers on the coast of Lower California. 
The pearl-oysters are found from one to six 
miles from shore, in water from one to twenty- 
one fathoms deep, The yearly product is about 
$500,000. 


ONE of the most interesting features of agri- 
culture in California is olive growing. It is 
thought that the State could easily raise a crop 
as large as that of Italy, which sells yearly for 
$50,000,000. One ranch owner at Santa Bar- 
bara has derived a profit of $22,000 an acre from 
his plantation. 


On the night of the 28th ult., the town of 
Cassamicciola, on the Island of Ischia, near 
Naples, was almost entirely destroyed by an 
earthquake. The neighboring towns of Forio 
and Lacceameno were greatly damaged. Prof. 
Palmieri, Director of the Meteorological Obser- 
vatory on Mount Vesuvius, states that the 
disaster on theisland of Ischia by which three 
towns were destroyed and a great number of 
lives lost, was not due to an earthquake, but 
to the subsidence of the ground. The latest 
estimate places the number of deaths at be- 
tween 4000 and 5000. 
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NOTICES. 


TEMPERANCE MEETING AT LONDONGROVE. 

A meéting for the advancement of the cause 
of Temperance will be held at Londongrove 
Friends’ Meeting-house, on Seventh-day, the 
18th instant, to convene at 10 o’clock, and con- 
tinue through the day, with a suitable recess 
for basket lunch and social mingling. 

This meeting is called by the Committee of 
Western Quarterly Meeting, for the purpose 
of interesting the entire community in the 
suppression of the manufacture, sale and use 
of intoxicating beverages and the evils attend- 
ant thereon, and all are invited to come and 
participate ; but in an especial manner is it 
hoped to enlist the sympathies and interest of 
the youth and children. 

Eminent friends of the cause from other 
fields are expected to be in attendance. 

Train leaving Broad street at-+7.43 A. M., 
will be met at Toughkenamon, if previous 
notice of Friends coming be sent to 

ELLWoop MICHENER, Toughkenamon. 

Eighth mo. 6th, 1883. 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE, 


The next’ Monthly Temperance Conference, 
under the care of the Committee of Western 
Quarterly Meeting, will be held at Homeville, 
on First-day, the 19th inst., to convene at 2.30 
o’clock. All are invited. 

ELLWwooD MICHENER, 
ELMA M. PRESTON, 


\ Clerks. 





